busy centre of education, and had a feeling for rhetorical display. Augustine would not lack pupils ; and, as I have already mentioned, he once gained the crown in the theatre for a prize oration, and won the affection and patronage of the proconsul Vindicianus. Some of his pupils followed him from Thagaste, and they were joined by a clever youth, from the neighbourhood of Carthage, of the name of Nebridius, and a certain Eulogius, who afterwards became himself a rhetorician of some merit. His friend Alypius, who was training for the law (though he eventually found a place with Augustine in the ranks of the episcopate), did not attend his lectures regularly, his father having quarrelled with Augustine. The youth was soon deep in the dissipations of Carthage, it appears, but Augustine one day made a scornful attack on the attractions of the circus at a lecture at which Alypius happened to be present, and the spell of the circenses was broken. From that time Alypius became his most devotedafter his though  an   immense  number  of   s
